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ment, I have received from him some of Hick- 
ling’s prolific Wheat, Chevalier-Barley and per- 
ennial Rye Grass of the crop of 1836. He writes 
under date of June 3d: ¢ All these are of the crop | 
of 1836, and fresh thrashed from the straw, and | 

Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Sir: In a note | except a little mouse dirt, which will do no ill, | 
to you, September 16, 1833, I gave you the result | are clear of weeds, Indeed, I am satisfied th 
of an experiment I tried on an apple tree, to pre- 
vent the progress of caterpillars from one part to| Jp consequence of the lateness of the harvest sea- 
another. This spring, | observed on two peach) son here, it is extremely difficult to procure grain | 
trees, in my yard, a large quantity of gum 6ozing | in a state of sufficient dryness for the voyage to | 


AGRBLECUVULTUVURAL:a 





(For the New England Parmer.) 


COMPOSITION FOR DISEASED FRUIT TREES. 


the grain is sound, and is to vegetate well,— 





cellent jelly or preserve. But the greatest value 


}of the plant, which [ believe is but litth known, 


is that of its most probably becoming, ere long, 
one of the best plants for the purpose of forming 
live fences or hedges, to which it is particularly 
adapted, being perfectly hardy, and has not been 
known, I believe, to be attacked by any worm or 
insect, as the hawthorn, and the like that have 
been introduced for the purpose. The principal 
excellence it possesses for this purpose, is that of 


forming a thick set bottom, which is not likely to 





from them. I scraped off the gum, cleared ont 
the places from which it came, and then applied 
the same composition as I did on the apple tree, 
and, Sir, it completely prevented any more from ooz- 
ing out. The trees are in good health now. I 
think it would answer a good purpose for covering 
[or grafting wax | in budding, or grafting fruit 
trees of all kinds, to prevent the rain from injur- 


ing: however, that [ leave to others to make the | 


experiment. 
The composition was this: Dissolve India rub- 
ber in spirits of turpentine; then mix flour of 


brimstone to the consistence of common paint, and | 
put itonthe place where the gum oozes, after 


well clearing out the orifice. 

It will afford me pleasure if the hints here sta- 

ted answer a good purpose. 
Respectfully, yours, &c. 
WM. HOWE. 

Cambridge Port, Sept. 2, 1837. 

By the Editor.—A statement of the experiment 
alluded to by Mr Howe, was published m the 
New England Farmer for October 16, 1833, vol. 
xii, page 110. Its object was to prevent the spread 
of caterpillars over apple trees, which they infest. 
The application of the same composition to pre- 


you. What I have sent on this occasion, will af- | 


| ford your friends an opportunity of making an ex- 
| periment on sound seed of cne year’s age ; if it 
| answers, and more is wanted, this will prove the 
| surest way to prevent the grain becoming injured 
from heating on the passage ; still the order should 
be sent early, that the proper selections may be 
I found considerable «if- 
Permit me 


advantageously made. 
| ficulty in getting this kind of wheat, 
| to say, J am desirous to be informed of the re- 
| Sult, whatever may be the success, &c.’ ”’ 


*s improved Ssed Wheat is left for sale 


Mr Ronaldsor 


THA swall quantity of is 
{the N. E. Farmer Office. 


at the Seed Store 


— _ _ _ 

| [For the New England Farmer } 

THE SHEPARDIA ELEGNOIDES, 

OR BUFFALO TREF.* 

On its more general introduction into the shrub- 
bery, and probability of becoming valuable to 


the farmer as a live fence. 


The Shepardia or Buffalo Tree, is at present 
but little known in the shrabbery department, 
where it is well adapted for its handsome appear- 
ance and hardy quality. 
j and in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, 
| 


} 
| BY EDWARD SAYERS. 





k . 
| by every person, particularly the farmer, as an or- 


| natmnent to the farm-house and useful in domestic 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

pete 

(For the New England Farmer.) 
| 

i 


| 
i 
| 
It is found growing on | 


| (where it is a native) in large clumps or clusters | 


vent the oozing of gum from peach trees, which | °f trees; and in those parts itis eaten or browsed 
have been punctured by insects, or otherwise in- |" by the Buffalo, by which it derives its com- 


| teste d. 


grow thin, as the hawthorn and other plants when 
‘aged, It forms a handsome thick, thorny hedge, 
and will be a good guard against cattle and the 
ilike; and when kept well trimmed, which is ea- 
sily done, it is one of the proudest ornamental 
live hedges} Lam aequainted with, and is highly 
recommendable for such purposes. 

The Shepardia should find a place in every col- 
lection of shrubs and trees, and should be planted 


affairs. Indeed, its graceful appearance recom- 
inends it to every person, and its useful qualities 
only want to be better known to be duly appre- 


ciated. 


sristol, Sept. 1, 1837: 


Mr Fessenpe™ __ Dear Sir: I beg leave to sug- 
aty « 


| gest to ie the propriety of re-publishing an arti- 


cle found in the New England Farmer, vol. 8, Pp. 
995. entitled “Guard against the Canker-worm. 
The fter several years 
The remedy there prescribed, after 5 y 
trial, is found to be effeetual and cheap.. 
Should any one wish to see the process 10 “4 
erat ion, they nity ‘éall at the place of William Hi. 


| Odicorne, Esq.. East Cambridge, Mass, and see it 


lie tins should be applied in the month 


jured, is another use of the mixture, equally wor- 
thy with the former, of the attention of all who 
cultivaie fruit trees, The oozing of gum from 
peach trees, is generally caused by an insect cal- 
led the peach worm; and no doubt Mr Howe’s 
composition would not only heal the wounds, but 
destroy the insect which caused them. Its use 
for grafting and budding, as a substitute for graft- 
ing clay is no less worthy of trial, and from the 
nature of the materials, which are all friendly to 
vegetables, though some of them hostile to in- 
sects, we should anticipate much success from the 
use of Mr Howe’s composition. 


[For the New England Farmer.) 
IMPROVED SEED WHEAT. 
[Extract of a Letter from Mr James Ronaldson, to Daniel 
Webster, Esq. } 

“ Philadelphia, No. 200 South Ninth st ? 

August 12, 1837. § 
“ Sir: My friend, near Edinburgh, has suppor- 
ted my seed project* with great zeal and judg- 


* Some notices of Mr Ronaldson’s plan for improving crops 


Mr Shepard, of Liverpool, by which it was named 
in compliment by Mr Nuttal,. 

The tree is very graceful in appearance, grow- 
ing from 10 to 15 feet in height, of a very impos- 





have a white silvery appearance ; the leaves be- 
white and dark green shade in color; at the pres- 


their beauty, are thickly set with small berries or | 
fruit, about the size of red currants, which they 
very much resemble in color, The fruit has a| 
pleasant acid flavor, and. is said to make an ex- 
* This beautiful tree was first generally culti- | 
vated at the extensive Nurseries of the Messrs 
Winships of Brighton, Mass., from the seed sent 
by Mr Lewis, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Editor of the American Farmer, Baltimore, who 
forwarded it to their establishment, where it has 
met an attentive cultivation, and has been intro- | 


duced to many respectable gardens in different 








by selecting seeds from the best specimens, may be seen in 
the N, E. Farmer, vol. xv. p. 123 : 


parts of the Union, as an ornamental tree of the 


first order. ’ E. Ss 


} 
. . . | 
ing habit; the branches being pendutous, and | 
| 


ing of a soft woolly nature, with a mixture of a 
= | 


| without doubt, the most certam, and at the 


° . Yr re 
: a se lof Se ptember: or by the middle of October, at fa 
|mon name, Buffalo rree ; and Shepurdia, from | of Se pt mbes; we & b ¢ nees as- 
| ithest, as it is a fact that the grub commences 


'cendizig the first sévere frost. 


Yours,’ &c. 


— 


7 ays 
L. W. BR og 


The following *® trovatticle alluded to by Mp 
Briggs :: . 


- 


GUARD AGAINST THE UANKER-WorM,— My Fes 


| senden: Among the many expedi nts adopted to 
ent season the female trees; which are now in| 
' 


prevent thie ascent of the canker-worm, encireling 
the trees with tins, so formed as to contain a liq- 
uid, through which the insect must travel, is, 
same 
time, all things considered, the most economieatl, 
Mr Irish, of Rhode Island, it is helieved, was the 
first who made use of tins; a notice of which 
may be seen by referring to the N. KB. Farmer, 
vol: v. p. 409. 

The tins of Mr Irish, it is understood, were 
nicely adjusted or fitted to the shape of the tree, 


¢+Some fine specimens of live hedges of this 
plant can be seen atthe Winship’s Nursery,which 
is a better proof than any comment or illustration 
that can be made on paper, 1 8 
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being nailed to it, and were effectual for the time, | lence the most sceptical. 


entirely preventing the ascent of the grab. Mr 
Houghtows method, of Lyin, as detailed in the 
New England Farmer, vol. vil. page 94, is very 
ingenious, and agrees it is conceived, in every 
particular, with that of Mr Trish, if we except the 
material of which it is constructed ; Mr tHough- 
ton’s being made of strong pasteboard, painted, 
and made impervious to water. [t must be evi- 
dent from the form of their construction, they 
must both fail in a year or two at inost, on ac- 
count of the growth of the tree to which they are 
attached, and therefore become ineffectual. 

fact, that the bodies of all 
increase in size in a greater 


It isa well known 


trees or less degree, 


One gentleman, hav- | 
ing a young orchard in this town, of 350 trees, 
(averaging 7 inches in diameter) for a few years, | 
in a bearing state, found last spring that they were 
attacked with the In the mouth 
of October last, he bad them all tinned in the 
deseribed. He that 
the whole expense for the 350 trees will not be 


canker-worm. 


manner T have informs me 


far from #75, a little exceeding 2] eents each, I 


have examined said orchard sinee it was tinned, 


as they are more or Jess flourishing. Thus, paste- | 


boards, or wooden belts nicely adjusted to the 


tree, as some have recommended, (whith to all 


cases cannot well be done on account of ineqnal- | 


ities or ridges,) will, in a short time, cease to be 


an effectual barrier to the ascent of the canker- | 


The 


not liable to these objections. 


worm. method Tam about to propose, ts 


I herewith send 
you one for public inspection, 
tin, (the cheaper and poorer qualities of this arti- 
cle will answer the purpose for its construction. ) 
It is of a square form, and ought to be made at 
least two inches larger every way, than the tree 
attached. But to 
more particular, as all may not see this model— 


to which is to be 


four pieces of tin { late 2 1-2 to 8 inches wide, of 


a desired length,are doubled,so as to forma trough, 


at the 
together at their extremities 


to). 
‘ except one corner, 


which is to be left open or slightly tacked, To 


It is formed of 


and was truly astonished at the destruction of can- 
ker-worms. Not one, it is confidently believed, 
Now 


we reckon the cost of tar, the labor and 


has gone up the trees since said operation. 
should 
the time spent inthe fall, through the frequent 
thaws of the winter, in which they have been | 
known to go up,and uotil late in the spring, when 
they have done running, | think the expense can- 
not be lessthan the above mentioned. And should 
that the most wary 
may inadvertently neglect to tar some titue, or, as 


we further consider farmer 
las been the ease, when he was sure of success, 
he has found in the spring, that many had depos- 
ited their eggs beneath the tar, under the crevi- 
ces ef the bark, or on the grass or small twigs or 
shoots near the tree, and their young progeny are 


seen, When too late, travelling up; and thus all 


his hopes are blighted, and he has in the ensuing 


be a little 


autumn, to go through his labor again. Now 
should the expense of tinning, oil, &e., be thirty 
seven anda half cents a tree, (the mostit is thought 


j that it would cost for the largest,) still the farmer 
oie and a quarter to one and a half inches broad 


The four pieces are to be soldered | 


will be amply compensated. Besides, after the 


tins have remained on the trees, say two or three 


| years, they may be taken off, and laid up ina dry 


this, four pieces of tin about two inches in width | 


are to be soldered, so as to form a cover set up 

from, and projecting over the trough an inch or 

more, the corresponding corner to be left open. 
When it is to be applied to the tree, the unfas- 


tened corner is to be separated, one part raised, | 


and the other depressed, and thus put around the 


body of the tree. The trough part, if not the cov- | 
er, 1s now to be soldered so as to be water tight, | 


Two narrow strips of board are to be horizontally 
nailed to the tree, parallel to each other, under 
the tins, a sufficient distance from the ground to 
be out of the way of swine, &c, that may be suf- 
fered to run in the orchard. Should the trees be 


} 


large, small strips of lathes or shingles may be | 


placed across the ends to keep the tins more stea- 
dy. The 
must now be carefully filled with swingling tow, 


interval between the tree and 
on which some small stores may be placed, to 
keep the whole in its place, 

All that remains to be done, is to fill the trongh 
half or two thirds full of 
sinall quantity of common whale oil of the thin- 
nest quality 


water, and to this adda 


place aguinst time of need, or may become ap ar- 
ticle of traflie, Perhaps it would be well to paint 
them in the first instanee, 
ted to a candid public, 
LEMUEL W. BRIGGS. 
Bristol, R. 1, Jan. 15, 1830. 


‘The whole is submit- 


[For the N. E. Farmer.) 
BADEN CORN. 
Brighton, Sept. 4, 1837. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esge.—Dear Sir: You kindly 
sent me, the 23d of March last, twentytwo kernels 
of the corn you received from the Hon. Abbot 
Lawrence, and hi 
from Hon. H. L. 


letter, together with a letter 


Elsworth, and one also, from 


| Thomas Baden, in which he gives a very minute 


the tins | 


| 


lof moderate heat; 


It is not certain but water alone will | 


be sufficient, so to enfeeble them as to prevent | 


their more difficult ascent after they have got 
through it, but it is certain that the least contact 


of their bodies to the onl, at once kills them ; and | 


in the fall in particular, it is found always ina 
proper state to impede their progress, when the 
temperature of the weather favors their ascent,— 
kt is very probable that a decoction of tobacco 
leaves, would answer the purpose, where whale 
oil cannot readily be obtained. 
this town was the first who adopted this plan, and 
it has been in operation two or three years, and 
as to 8i- 


such has been the success attending it, 


Mr E. Gifford of 


and particular account of the corn to Mr Ells- 
worth ; the three letters are published in the New 
England Farmer of March Istlast. On the 19th of 
April last, the 22 kernels you sent me, were plant- 
ed in six pots, and the pots plunged in a hot bed 
every kernel vegetated and 
grew well, was of a fine green color, and looked 
healthy. ‘The latter part of May, | put the corn 
into six hillsin a good situation, and, as f thought, | 
The corn was turned ont of the 
pots with care, never wilted after being put in the 
open ground, and during the continuance of cool 


a suitable soil. 


nights, each bill was covered with a large flower 
pot. 
ary; it then grew rapidly, and now measures on 
an average, fourteen feet to the bottom of the 
spindle—one or-two fifteen feet—and six ears on 


For some time it appeared almost station- 


a stalk set; and silked, but very backward, more | 
so than imy field corn, which was not planted | 
when this corn was six inches in height, and | 
wants now ten days of corn weather to meet a| 





frost und escape injury, The ears on the Baden 
are in number, full equal to what is said in the 
letter, but the lowest ear is set at five feet from 
the ground. T give you this account, which I be- 
lieve correct, and should be glad to hear if it has 
grown in like manner with others ; or if soil, sit- 
uation, or any circumstances have had an effect 


‘on that you sent me. 


Jam your friend and 
Obedient servant, 
GORHAM PARSONS. 


Mercury at sunrise, Sat. Sept. 2—44 by Fah. 

- e “6 3—d8 = do. 
4—45 do. 
My Thermometer is considered accurate, and 


“ is “ 


has hung on the same nail in the shade at my 
north door, for thirtyseven years, and the above 
account for three mornings past, is accurately 
marked; too cool for corn; the leaves change 
color, as if touched by frost, but have not yet 
heard of any in this neighborhood—have fears for 
the crops of field corn, G. P. 
By the Editor.—We are under great obligation 
to Mr Parsons for the care and judgment he has 


bestowed in the culture of the small sample of 


Hon, A. 
entrust in his hands.— 
If this corn could once become acciimated, or in- 
ured to our New England seasons, it would, no 
doubt, be a valuable acquisition to this part of the 
country, on account of its prolific qualities. Mr 


corn, which the patriotism of the 
Lawrence enabled me to 


Parsons proceeded very judiciously in forwarding 
the plants in a hot bed, &e., but the season has 
been remarkably unfavorable for the experiment, 
Should that gentleman succeed in procuring seed 
corn, sufficiently ripe to germinate, from bis pres- 


}ent growth of the Baden corn, the most difficult 
|step in the progress of its acclimation will! be ac- 


complished, We wish him that success which 
is merited by the object in view, and the means 


tiken for its attainment. 





Mereoric Strone,—A correspondent of the N. 
H. Patriot, states that a part of a meteoric stone, 
weighing more than one hundred pounds, a short 
time since, fell near the Louse of Mr Moses Trus- 
sell in that State, and exploded on the ground, 


|jarring it for a considerable distance ; the outside 


of the stone wasa shell nearly an inch thick, 
composed of finest sand cemented and baked into 
a stone With a covering of th» same substance, of 
one sixteenth part of an inch in thickness, hard 
like pot metal blistered so that the surface was 
somewhat uneven. The inside was of the saine 
substance, but loose like sand, and there was near- 
ly a bushel of it. Mr Trussell put some on his 
fire and a sulphurous flame arose from it. 


Frencn FLour.—Among the other curious 
things that have lately arrived among us, is the 
article of French Flour, in barrels, as ground and 
put up in France, lately imported at New York. 


| A friend has showed us a lot that he has for sale, 


which appears to he be equal im quality to the best 
western flour, and in perfectly good condition, 





We have had presented us a Radish measuring 
18 inches inches in length, and 
hoa 


16 inches in cir- 
cumference, weighing 6 pounds, 10 ounces, It 
was raised in Mr Napier’s garder,—.Vorthampton 
Courier, 


— 
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RvVOTS. 

One of the most favorable indications respect- 
ing agriculture in the United States, is the great 
extension of the culture of roots ; and if the journ- 
als devoted to the interests of the farmer had done 
nothing more than to effect the introduction of the 
field culture of roots among us, their cost would 
be remunerated a thousand fold. The high prices 
cof beef in our markets show that there is a fault 
in the raising of cattle, and while the whole coun- 
try alinost was subjected to the plough, pasture 
or hay could scarcely be expected, The remedy 
for this state of things, here, as in England, will 
be found in growing roots for feeding, since one 
acre in roots will give us much food as three or 
four in grass, and the feeding of cattle for beef, or 
making butter, may be carried on at al] seasons. 

In the July No. of the Cultivator, Judge Buel 
states that ** one seedsman has imported 26 ewt, 
of Ruta Baga seed, and this probably has not been 
more than a quarter or a third of what has been 
sown. The supply has become exhausted from 
Baltimore to Boston, and vet the demand has not 


been supplied. Our neighbor Thorburn, has 


\ which lived eleven 


sects, We may be led to infer that the galvanic favored crops. [tis the only grain that will grow 
spirit exists in thisand several other classes of in- upon soils containing more than 85 per cent, of 
furior creatures, in unusual plenitude, If the sand. 

head of a ma nmiferous quadruped, or of a bird, Culliivation.—Farms that will ne produce good 
is cut off, the cousequences, of course , al fatal. wheat, mis be made to pro luce good rye ; yelto 


Bat the most dreadful wounds that imagination 


or cruelty tufliet, liay 


on the 


can figure, : scarcely any de- 
structive influence 


of these 


vital funetions of many 
creatures.—Leeuwenloeck had a omit 
weeks, transfixed ou a point 
Vaillant 


for microscopical investigation, caught 


a locust at the Cape of Good Hope, and afier ex 


table, and recognize a_ precipice 


sold this year 1,500 Ibs of ruta baga seed; 150 of | 
earrot do; 100 ibs of parsnip do; and 150 Ibs of | 


mangold wurtze! ; and, as indicating the extend- 
ed culture of roots, and the advance of agricultn- 
ral improvement, we add that he has also retailed 
seventy cultivators, eighty drill barrows ; and se- 
ventyfive of Green’s straw cutters.” 

In stating the amount of ruta baga seed sown 
the present year at ten thousand pounds, we are 


confident we should be below rather than above 
the actual quantity ; and when we remember that 
five or six years ago the culture was hardly known, 


and one or two hundred pounds was an ample 


lous eharacter both of studious and 


supply for the country, there is evident reason for | 


congratulating our farmers in this respect. There 
is the more reason for gratification at this exten- 
sive commencement in the culture of roots—for 
vith multitudes the present year is the commence- 
ment—as experience shows that few or none who 
once attempt it, willabandon it; on the contrary, 
the half acre with which the doubting and fear- 
ful began a year or two since, has expanded te 
from one to five or six acres the 
The culture of the carrot aud the mangold wurt- 


zel is also extending rapidly, and boch these, and 


present season, 


the turnip promise an ample remunerating crop. 


cayaling the intestines, he filled the abdomen with 
cotton, and stuek a stout pin through the thorax, 
yet the feet and antenne were in fall play afte 


the lapse of five months. Spallanzant cut the 
heart out of three newts, which Immediately leapt, 
swam, and executed their usual functions for 48 
hours. <A decapitated beetle will advance over a 


on approaching 


the edge. Redi cut off the head of a tortoise, 
which survived eighteen day. Col, Pringle de- 


eapitated several libeliule, or dragon flies, one of 
which afterwards lived for four months, and anoth 
and, which seems rather odd, he could 
never keep alive those with their heads on, above 
And another that 


energy, is 


er six; 


a few days. evidence insects 
possess an unusual portion of galvanic 
found in their extraordinary muscular power. — It 
is now generally admitted that what is commonly 
invisible 


termed the nervous fluid, and also that 


cut in the spring and fed to. stock, 


power which is thrown ito muscles, by an act of | 


the will, is the galvanic fluid or spirit, proceeding 
from the brain as the batt a Ilence the 
intemperate 
men, whose brain is continually subjected to un- 
due excitement; and hence also the heavy blow 
inflicted by an angry man. Fleas 
sects, therefore, which can leap a thousand times 


and other in- 


their own length, must possess this fluid in a yvast- 
ly greater degree than a race horse or greyhound, 
and their superior vitality probably depends upon 


MV. Y. Era. 


the same cause, 





TILLAGE HUSBANDRY. 


Rye ranks next to wheat, as a bread corn; is 


used for that purpose in the entire northern part 


We are glad of it; for in proportion as our roots | 


increase, will be the quantity of good beef and 
mutton offered in our markets,—the prevention 


of disease among our demestic animals,—and the | 


safe wintering and better appearance of our flocks 
and herds during our long and severe winters.— 
Genesee Farmer. 


insects —It is now 
Andrew Cross 


PECULIAR VITALITY OF 
vell known that Mr 
and Erenberg of Germany, have succeeded in 
creating perfectly organized and living insects by 
means of galvanisin, out of substances which could 
not possibly have contained any germ of their ex- 
istence, namely out of burnt flint and muriatic 
acid, which last is instantly destructive to the life 
both of insect and every other creature, formed 


by nature. It is also demonstrated that the gal- 
vanic fluid is the universal agent of all motion and 


aes | 
of England, 


of the continent of Europe, and very extensively 
in the northern states of 
New 


with corn meal 


America, 
combined 
bread, In 
Holland, and ia some of the German States, rye 


England, where it is generally 


in the fabrication of 


bread is fed alike to horses and their drivers. [t 


is considered wholesome, and the husk 


possesses 


jan aromatic and slightly acidulous flavor, which 


therefore of all creation, and that it is the vital | 


spirit of all life. And viewing the successful ex- 
periments of Cross and Erenberg in 


| that promise little return in 
connexion | 
with the extraordinary powers of vitality in in-| 





renders it agreeable to the palate. ‘the brat 
should not, therefore, be entirely separated from 
the flour. 

Soil.—The soils desiguated by Von 


suitable for rye, and veeause, perhaps, that they 


rm 
I naecr as 


are illy adapted to other crops, contain from 18 to 
23 per cent. of clay, from: 75 to 80 ‘of sand, little 
and but land 1-2 per 
‘They are 


or no carbonate of lime, 
cent of humus, or vegetable mould. 
considered the lowest rate of sandy lands, and in 
the comparative estimate of value, as worth only 
one fifth of the first class of strong wheat lands, 
A large body of the lands in the northern and 
lands for this 
sown upon soils 


middle states are therefore proper 
grain. Intruth, it is generally 
better crops, and is 
too often left to shift for itself. Yet it 
less will repay good treatment, as well as more 


} 
neverthe- 


nerv- } 


. 1 7 > 
render it profitable, it should ui be made to fol. 


low in consecutive Vears, as it offen is, in the 
same fel sown with wheat in the pro ortion of 
one to thirty of seed, rye is affirmed to be ben- 


eficial to the product of the wheat, affording 


shade and she Ite tr. and prot cling the latter from 
miidew, much improving the stunple of the grain, 
and, upon light soils, often giving au increase of 
two bushels per acre in the product, 
tuke from No. 6. 
atford 


who raise wheat only for their 


This fact, 
vol. it, of British hus. 
useful sugyg 


which we 


bandry, may estions to those 


househoid con- 
sumption, Rve wril not thrive upoh a wet soil, 


Its general treatment nearly resembles that of 
wheat. 

the seed is generally sown early in Se ptember, 
sometimes in August, and sometimes, in an emer- 
feney, in November. It requires more covering 
than wheat, 

When sown early, rye is often depastured in 
with- 


out prejudicing the crop, and even to its advan- 


autumn, by calves, sheep, and even COWS, 
tage, It is often sown asa soiling crop, to be 
‘The quality 
of the flour is improved by the grain being eut 
before it has become perfectly lhard,—Cultivator,. 


Yrast ty Purrip Distases.—The following 


faceount of the Rey, Dr. Cartwright’s first discov- 


ery and subsequent experience of the good ef- 
&c. 


years 


fects of yeast i putrid sore throats, fever, 


cannot be too generally known,—Several 
ventleman went to reside at 
Chesterfield. A few 


putrid fever 


ago the reverend 


Brampton, near months 


after his arrival a broke out, and 


many of the parishioners being too poor to obtain 


medical assistance, Mr, Cartwright prescribed tor 


jthem from such sources of knowledge as he then 


| 
| possessed. 


particularly in| 


He had fruitlessly tried all the remedies in the 
case of a poor boy who was attacked, and was 
on the poimt of declaring his death to be inev- 


ituble, when observing atub of wort in a corner 


of the room, and calling to mind the fact that a 
iece of putrid meat would become sweet by ex- 


posure to its chemieal action, the idea instantly 
suggested itself that the yeast might correct the 
of the The 


putrid nature disease. experiment 


was immediately. tried, and the patient, by the 
continued use of it rapidly recovered. Mr. C, 
subsequentiy administered the yeast with most 
decided success in numerous other ca: es, 
Mansrietp Coau.—The president of the Mas- 


sachusetts Company has informed the editor of the 
Norfolk Argus that a shaft has been sunk perpen- 
dicularly to the depth of sixtyfour feet—a_ vein 
four thick, and that the 
quantity of coal raised from tiis mine since the 
first of July last, is about 750 tons. At present 
from ten to twelve tous per day are raised with a 


struck five feet inches 


common Windlass, From this data it is conclud- 


ed, 


that from two to three thousand tons may be 
mined this season. Many competent judges have 
represented its quality equal to the best Pennsyl- 


vania Antliracite in all is essential properties. 
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(forthe New England Farmer.) 


DISCOVERY OF MARL. 


Me Fessenpex—Dear Sir: [have often thought 
when reading the description of Marl, and its val- 
ue as a manure, that if we could find it in’ this 
part of the country, it would be an inexhaustible 
source of wealth to the farmer. I little thought 
that we bad it at our doors. 

Pour years ago this fall, T hired an eld Trish- 
man to ditch for me, and in clearing out an old 
ditech—a spit down lower than it had been dug 
b fore,—as E ste od looking at him one day, he 
cried out, “Oh, massa! bere is as fine marl as 
wus ever seen at home; if you let this lay in a 
heap until next spring, and spread it on your grass 
land, you will have such grass as you never see 
in all your life,” 

Ile then went on to relate to me how he first 
discovered it, wheu he was a boy on his mother’s 
freland. He said he went and told his 
mother, and asked her if they should go and dig 


farin in 


some, and she said, “no Billy, say nothing about 
it until I see my landlord.”” Away'she went and 
told him that her farm was so poor that she must 
But he 
wished her to remain ou it, and would give it to 


leave it, that she could not pay the rent, 


her at a less rent, and she gave up her old lease, 
and took anew one for 21 years. She came home, 
and says, “now, Billy you may go and dig marl,” 
which I did, and made all the upland very rich. 

The marl in the bottom of my peat meadow, is 
from two to three feet deep. T have tried it with 
acid, and find it ferments tike putting saleeratus 
to cider, Ut dug out a quantity of this four years 
since, and tried iton my corn lands, and T thought 
it had a great effect; and on a gravelly knoll, 
which was perfectly sterile before ; since which, 
it has borne grain, and produced considerable 
grass. 

Labor here has been so high and searce, that I 
have not dug any until this fall. 
ting out a large quantity of it, 


I am now get- | 
Whether this can 
be found in all our peat meadows, I am not able 
to say; but one thing fam certain of, that ‘it is 
an object for all our farmers that have these lands 
that are now lying useless, a dead weight upon 
the owner, a receptacle for snakes, frogs, and oth- 
If they 
fail of finding marl, they will find a plenty of peat 
mud, and if it remains in heaps until next spring, 
for the frosts to operate upon, they wall find it in 
an excellent condition for their corn 


er useless reptiles, to try the experiment, 


lands next 
summer. Where L bad heaps of it lay last winter, 
the corn has grown this summer as luxuriantly as 
under a dung heap. 

The season is now right to go to work on this 
land, and the meadows are dry. Irishmen are 
very plenty, and may be hired at almost any price | 
you will offer them, Now, Sir, if our farmers | 
will go to work and drain these extensive bogs, | 
which are every where interspersed in this part | 
of the country, and set those poor, half-starved 
Irishmeu to work and get out this inexhaustible | 
source of manure for their light, sandy and vrav- 
elly soi's, and reclaim their bog meadows, our 
happy New England will no longer be branded | 
with the stigma of the sterile soilof N. England,but | 
may immediately be made to appear (as Morse’s 
Geography said of the State of Connecticut,) 
like a well cultivated garden, They will soon find 
if they will be kind to these foreigners, and set 


them to work, instead of their becoming a curse 
to our country, and filling our poor establishments 


| exertions, 


with inmates, they will become a blessing, and 


we shall 


to the far west, to drag out a miserable existence 


! 
retain all the liquid manure, and unless already 


no longer be obliged to send our sons |on an impermeable soil, should be paved with 


»}clay—and should be so located as to be secure 


among the half savage dissipated inhabitants of the | from wash, more than the quantity of water which 
western wilds, in search of good land ; for 1 am | must necessarily fall to the ground. 


}fully of an opinion that our bog meadows which 


2d. A supply of litter, such as worthless vege- 


are now worth nothing, are equally as gooxl as the j tables, straw, brakes, turf, mud and rich earth from 


prairies of the west, 


Traveilers tell that the soil | the way-side, should be provided to absorb all 


is four feet deep; why, Sir, | have some land that | juices of the yard, and the gases evolved by fer- 


the soil is twenty feet deep, and all the way down, 
heaps of decayed vegetation, all of it fit food for 


planting. 
Yours with respect, 


BENJ. WHEELER. 
POTATOES AND CORN. 


| Extract of a Letter to Mr Jos. Bre ck, one of the 
Proprietors of the N. EB. Farmer.) 


“While in Georgia, Ufound that they were | 


planting potatoes and corn in alternate rows, by 
Which means. in this hot country, the potatoes are 
shaded by the corn, and preserved from the heat 
of the sun, The potatoes are far better than when 
planted in the usual way. Gov. Gilmer is entitled 
to the credit of the improvement, 


“Mr Camack of Athens, (Ga.) has recommen- 
ded a mode of planting corn, by which all the la- 
bor of the plough and hoe are saved, Tle covers 
the grain completely with leaves from the forest, 
or with straw, which effectually keeps down weeds 
amd grass, and by decay, forms a fine manure for 
the next year. But it has this effect further—it 
prevents the action of the sun on the earth. and 
saves from the injurious effects of long droughts, 
We have had a severe drought, so that a general 
alarm prevailed, lest the corn crop should fail. I 
saw in Lexington a field treated in this way, and 
it was fresh and vigorous, while the adjoining 
fielis of the same quality, were suffering extreme- 


5" Q. 


(From the American Silk Grower.) 
MANURES 
Are the Philosopher’s Stone to the farmer, and 
to make, preserve and judiciously apply them, is 
an important branch to which the attention of 
every agriculturist ought to be constantly diree- 
ted. It should be his firsteare to procure as much 
as he possibly can, and his second care to pre- 
serve from what he accumulates. To these two 


‘ sped 
points, farmers cannot bestow too much attention | 


—every acquisition of the one improvement in 
the other, adds so much to his capital, and gives 
him more than one hundred per cent. interest,— 
The price set upon manure in this country, is yet 


far from being adequate to its real value. ‘Those 


who live in situations where it can be purchased, 


cannot apply their money to better advantage, 
The amount colleeted by the majority of our 
farmers, is small to what it might be, by suitable 
It is frequently suffered to remain in 
situations where it is washed off into brooks and 
ponds, or uncultivated lands, where it is entirely 


\lost. It is more frequently permitted to remain | 


in other more secure situations as is thought, and 
poison the atmosphere with its fragrance, to the 
no small annoyance of society, and to the starva- 


| tion of the plants in the vieimity to which its pro- 


per application would be gratetul. 

The best method of preserving this real article 
is worthy of attentive inquiry. 

Ist. The barn-yard should be dishing, so as to 


| mentation. 
3d. Window heaps should be defended from 
the rain and sun by a roof, and in general, should 


| be spread upon the ground in the spring, and 
| ploughed in, 

4th. Cattle should be kept in the yard in the 
winter season, and as many yarded during the 
summer as can be convenient, 


|} 5th. What manure necessarily accumulates up- 
(on the fields, should be gathered up or knocked 
in pieces, according to the old custom, in the 
spring, with a suitable mallet, by a lazy boy. 

6. The hog-yard should be tightly enclosed, 
and furnished with an abundant supply of mate- 
rial, which the occupants will convert info the 


best of manure, and ask you nothing for it. Lazy 
as they are, they may be made to work out at 
least half their living, without ever mistrusting it. 
It has been thought by some that they might be 
so managed as to pay the whole expense of their 
keeping. 

Thus much for the preservation of manures,— 
Next let every farmer examine his farm to see if 
there be not some mine of wealth in the shape of 
;a marl bed, or at least if there be not an accumu- 
lation somewhere, of decayed vegetables, or some 
ingredients of soil in which his cultivated fields 
are deficient, It is believed there are few farms 
that have not same advantages of this kind—some 
quagmire, perhaps, which may prove the making 
of the farm. Vegetation draws her stores from 
ithe vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms, and 
lthere are no definable limits to her improvement. 


| Our soil, instead of becoming less and less fruit- 


| ful, as is the mistaken notion of some, may, by a 
| proper cultivation, be made more and more pro-. 
| lific, 


Our earth contains the materials necessary 
| 


to make her surface a garden. All that is want- 
ing is the dilizent hand and the intelligent head, 
to make her plains and valleys, her bills and dales, 
thick with herbage, and wave with the golden 
grain. 

Keene, August, 1837. 


CINCINNATUS. 


Preserving Pumpkins.—A _ correspondent at 
Union Bridge, Maryland, under date of May 9th, 
says: “In looking over the Farmer’s Cabinet to- 
iday, I find a request from one of your subscribers, 
for information as to the best method of presery- 
ing pumpkins through the winter. 


{ answer that 
the way to preserve them one or more years, is to 


pull them before the frost comes on, and keep 
them in a warm dry room. This is my method, 
and I have now several large ones in my house, 


}in a fine state of preservation ; and my neighbor, 


Mr Davis Lightner, one of your subscribers, has 
thei two years old at this time, weighing forty- 
jthree pounds each, They are very-fine.”’— Far- 
| mer’s Cabinet. 





| 

The disease which has done so much damage 
fer some years past, to the pear trees, has, says 
\the Cleaveland (Ohio) Gazette, now attacked the 
apple trees, 
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Iranian Spring Waeat.—John L. Pierce, of 
Lewisbury, Penn. informs the editor of the U. 3, 
Gazette, that a new species of Wheat has been 
raised in the western counties of New York, aud 
is, in a great ineasure, superseding winter wheat, 
It has never failed in any instance. — Its character 
and qualities may be partially learned. from the fol- 


lowing certificate : 


[Extract from the Cultivator, printed at Albany, 
N. Y. for May, 1836.] 

J. Burt, Esq.,—Sir: I send you inclosed, a 
sinall sample of Italian spring wheat, ‘This sam- 
ple is taken from a parcel f purchased a few years 
since, and is part of the four years crop since the 
introduction of The 
seed was brought to this country in 1832, by Sig- 
nor J. B. J. Carbonia, from the city of Florence, 
in Italy. The eask 
bought it, finding it a heavy and beautiful grain, 


the original importation, 


was sold for charges; and I 


prevailed with several of our farmers to sow it.— 
g. Sowed side and 
side with our country spring wheat, it exceeded 
it two feet in height, standing on the ground, and 
yielded double the quantity, weighing 63 pounds 
to the bushel. 
since, producing from 25 to 35 bushels to the 


The result was most gratifying. 


It has succeeded well every yea 


acre, grows well on every variety of soil on which 
it has been sown. Very few of our farmers will 
now sow winter wheat, finding this wheat a sure 
crop. Your ob’t servant, 

Jay Harnaway. 

Romie, N. Y., March 24, 1836. 

A letter from the same place, dated June 9th, 
1837, says the Italian spring wheat looks finely; 
it isa beavy grain, often weighing 63 pounds te 
the bushel, makes handsome ana good flaur, is a 
white chaff bearded wheat, standing three feet on 
the ground, some four feet. From 20to 36 bush- 
els per acre was obtained last year, according to 
soil and culture, 
bring good oats, will bring a fine crop of this 
wheat. The miilers speak well of it, and it makes 
sweet and good bread, 

Mr Buel, the editor ef the Cultivator, in answer 
to various inquiries, says, the Italian spring wheat 
is in great repute in Oneida county. It is in great 


demand, and has been purchased up at $3 per | 


bushel 


it at $5. 

Mr Pierce, the gentleman who communicates 
these facts, is in Philadelphia with samples of the 
wheat for salee—Boston Cou. 


FARM ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CATTLE. 
Farmers differ so much in their opinions, situ- 
ations, pursuits, resources, &ce., that it 
possible to lay down any general pl 
to the arrangement of 
stock, 

In Pennsylvania, 


an with regard 
accommodations for their 


there Is @ laudable emulation 
among the farmers in building good barns 

arns, 
accommedate their stock comfortably In them 
they stow away hay and grain. : 
is thrashed out, the straw is replaced re 
ter the stable and feed the cattle. The provender 
is SO convenient 


a considerable farm in half an hour, without go- 
ing out of doors ; and , 


1 one place, consequently all 


the manure, with- 
ouc tmuch att ‘nition, 


centres in one body, and is 


their dung and urine. 


Any land sufficient in heart to | 


nid 

fhorburn, the seedsman, bas obtained a 

few bushels at an expense of about $4.50. and sells | 
$ 4,50, ‘ 


is quite ime | 


which | 


When the wheat | 
ady to lit- | 


that a boy can feed the stock of 


i as all the hay and straw is 


by that means preserved, as they have mostly a 


cow-yard with a fountain of water in it; in this 
the manure is kept, and the cattle run during the 
day to get water. 

These barus are so constructed that the lower 
story holds all the stock, and frequently have gra 
naries and carriage houses, with rooin for all the 
hay, wheat, &ce., produced on one or two hundred 
acres. ‘This building is much more convenient, 


costs less, takes less room. and the business is 
more easily conducted, than by building corn- 
house, stable, earriage-house, hay and straw sheds, 
all separate, as some of our farmers do, requiring 
four times the reef, which is the most costly part 

f the building, some of which are frequently of 
a temporary character, and are often a disgrace to 
a handsome farm; whereasthe barn in a conven- 


ient, substantial, cheap Suilding, considering the 
accommodation it affords 
Smith, 


account of 


Robert 
following 


Esq., of Baltimore, give the 


his dairy farm = arrange- 
ments : 

“'The barn is constructed according to the best 
The 


east and west 


Pennsylvania models. 
of it. On the 
bles containing 110 well-made stalls, and well ven- 


yard is to the south 


sides, are cow sta- 


tilated by a sufficient number of windows and 


double doors, In chese stables, in summer as well 
as in winter, several ranges of cattle, duly littered 
and properly secured, each by a chain and halter, 


Atthe tails of each range of cows, there is a drain 


made of strong planks, so fixed as to receive all 
‘These several drains have 
a sufficient deelivity to carry all the fluid matter 
to their southern terminations, where they inter- 
sect similar drains, which convey all this liquid 
manure into a cistern fifty feet long. This cis- 
tern is so placed and constructed as to receive not 
only the urine of the stables, but also the liquid 
matter of the farm-yard. In it there is a pump, 
by means of which, its contents are putnped into 
a large hogshead, fixed on a pair of wheels, drawn 
by oxen. 
ed a box pierced with holes, into which this liq- 


To the end of this hogshead js attach- 


| uid manure flows through aspigot aud faucet, and 


is then sprinkled over the ground, as the oxen 
move forward. 

“For the purpose of augmenting the quantity 
and improving the quality of the food of my stock 
of every kind, | have established a steam appara- 
It consists of a boiler and two wooden box- 


food. 


tus. 


es, in which boxes is steamed the These 
boxes contain each eighty bushels. 
| ple apparatus, every spe cies of course vegetable 
offai 


the ordinary 


is converted into nourishing food, and all 
provender is rendered more nutri- 
tious,” 

The common cattle stalls of our country, says 
Col. Piekering, are so ill contrived and so straigh- 
tened in their dimensions, that the cattle are con- 
| strained to lie down in part of their own dung — 
| This furms a thick 
quarters, they are not 


dries and 


from which 


| not in the practice of 


coat on their hind | 


sy this sim- 


relieved till | 


they shed their hair in the spring. They are thus! 


To be 


to suffer some degree of pain ; and no one will 


rendered uncomfortable. uncomfortable is 
jsuppose that animals in pain can thrive, or pre- 
serve their plight with the same food, equally 
with others perfectly at ease. 

The practice of stacking hay and fodder in the 
| fields, and feeding the cattle round the stacks and 


F 
‘fodder houses, cannot be too much condemned. 


The disadvantages of which are, a wastetul use of 


the provender; the dung lying as it dropped, 


Without straw or or any other vegetable substance 
brought to it, the manure ts little in quantity, and 
that not lying in heaps, is reduced abundantly by 


exhalation and rain, withcat leaving any thing to 
the soul 

In good husbandry, cattle are carefully housed, 
or otherwise confined to a foul yard in Which are 
shellers against cold rains, during the winter and 
as far through the spring as food will last; by 
this means, there is a fan expenditore ot proven- 
der, without waste, less exhaustion of the juices, 
because of the dung lying together in large heaps ; 
and the dung being mixed withthe straw and oth- 
er vegetable substances brought to the beasts as 
litter, the whole ts trod together and forms a lurge 
quantity of very valuable manure. 

Litter is as essential to cattle, when let into 
yards, as When placed in stalls under cover, with- 
out which, yard manure is of small account; and 
in full 


cattle in the yard, 


unless it be proportion to the number of 
it is not thought highly of, but 
Good 


deem full littering of cattle, when in yards, of such 


isa half done thing. farmers in England 


and 


importance, that after reaping with sickle 2 


in-ning their wheat, they cut the stubble and stack 
it for litter. 
they apply to the same use fern, and such other 


Besides straw and stubble for litter, 


vegetable substances as procure ; and 


they 


they can 
buy straw from common farmers, who are 
littering. In all countries, 
common farmers are indifferent to improvements 5 
they work not beyond old habits; and it is pru- 
dent that they venture not on extensive new pro- 
jects, without first making experiments, A _ fall 
littering is three loads of 12 or 1300 pounds of 
straw to each grown beast. Corn stalks may be 
earried from the field in great quantities, ina 
skeleton frame cart, if. net cut up and fed when 
fresh, 

Many farmers feed in their yards in racks, and 
suppose that they gain every possible advantage 
from the practice, by the saving of the dung drop- 
ped, trampled, and watered by the cattle ; and 
though this practice is certainly preferable to 
wasteful pasturing, or to feeding in the fields, yet 
it ought to be recollected that the manure will be 
much inferior to that made and preserved under 
cover, 

Where cattle are yard fed, or stall fed in yards 
under sheds, it is ef gresvt consequence to defend 
beasts against the cold and damp north-east winds 


and the Mr E. 


Duffield therefore advised a friend who wished to 


cold blasts from the north-west. 
have a complete farm-yard, to erecta range of 
buildings in a south-east direction, to have double 
stalls below, leaving the south-west and south-east 
sides open to admit the sun in the winter, and 
give free entrance to the prevalent winds of sum- 


mer.—Practical Farmer. 


Notwithstanding the summer has been unusual- 
ly coolin Maine, the thermometer having been but 
, in the shade, and the nights 
‘The 
wheat is full and heavy ; oats and rye are good ; 
Indian corn is Jate, but is growing well, and will 
land is in good tilth, 


few times above 80 
cool, yet the harvest will be very abundant. 


yield a fair crop wher the 
‘Turnips and other root crops look very promis- 
ing: of hay there is rather a scanty yield ; of po- 
tatoes there will be an abundance, and of a supe- 


rior quality — Augusta Jour. 
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FARMER'S WORK. 
SeLecr THE 
tant that your seed corn shou d be selected from the best 
samples w hich can be obtained, as the offspring, wheth. 
er vegetable or animal, will, in a great degree, partake 
of the good or bad qualities of the parent. 
ing directions on this subject, are from a scientific and 
practical agriculiurist : 
‘“ When the first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather 


a sufficient quantity for early corn, or for re-planting ; 


sest Seev Conn.—lIt is highly impor- | 


he improvement was then very rapid. 


stalks which bear four, five or six ears I have seen 


stalks bearing eight ears. One of my neighbors inform- 


ed me that he had a single stalk with ten perfect ears 


on i, and that he intended to send the same to the mu- 


seum at Baltimore. In addition to the numb »*r of ear- 


’ 
and of course the great increase in quantity unshelled, 


{it may be mentioned, that it yields much more than 


The follow- | 
| barrel (10 bushels of cars,) of my kind of corn, which | 


measured a little more than six bushels 


and at the time you would wish your corn to be ripe, | 


generally, gather a sufficient quantity for planting the 


next year, having a particular care to take it from stalks 

which are large at 
° 

over tall, the ears set low, and containing the greatest 


number of good sizible ears of the best quality ; let it 


dry speedily ; and from 
cribed, plant your main crop, and if any hills should be 


missing, re-plant from that first gathered, which will 


cause the crop to ripen more regularly than is common, 


which is a great benefit.—'The above-mentioned L have 


practised many years, and am satisfied that it has in- 


the bottom, of a regular taper, not 


the corn gathered as last des- 


| crease was 120 bushels to an aere ; 


| der than any other kind. 


common corn, when shelled, Some gentlemen in whom 


I have full confidence, informed me that they shelled a | 


The common 
kind of corn will measure about five bushels only. I 


believe I raise double, or nearly so,to what I could with | 


any other corn I have ever seen. I genera! 


apart each way, and have two stalks in a hill. 
* 7 - * * * 
* Early last spring, | let George Law, Esq of Balti- 
more city, have some of this seed corn; he sent it to 


his friend in Illinois, with instructions how to manage 


it. A few weeks since, he informed me that the in- | 


corn in Illinois like it, and that it produced more fod 


| with seed corn, but some of them have planted it with 
creased the quintity and improved the quality ef my | 


crops beyond what any person would imagine, who has | 


not tried the experiment 


Dr Deane observes that “ some recommend gathering 


seed corn before the time of harvest, being the ears that | 


first ripen 


and let them remain on the stalks till they become sap- 


} 


Sut 1 think it would be better to mark them | 
| 


} 


less. Whenever they are taken in, they should be hung | 


up by the husks, in a dry place, secure from early frost, 


and they will be so hardened as to be in no danger of 


injury from the frost in winter.” 

The manner in which Mr Thomas N. Baden of Ma- 
ryland, improved his corn, commonly called the “Baden 
Corn,”’ 
vol, xv. p. 200, by Mr Baden himself. As this may not 
be in the possession of some of our readers, we will 


is given in the N. E. Farmer of March 1, 1837, | 


quote that part which illustrates the principle of im- | 


proving plants, by selecting their seeds from the best | 
; 


specimens : 


“T have the pleasure to say that 1 have brought thi: 


other corn, and will, I fear, find it degenerate. 


“T have lately been inquired of, if this corn was not | 


later than any other kinds? It is rather earlier, cer- 


tainly vot later. Corn planted in moist or wet soils, 
will not ripen so quick as that which is planted ona 
dry soil, Inthe former there will be found more damp- 
ness in the cob, although the kernel may appear ripe in 
both. In the two last years, the wet seasons have in- 
jured much corn that was early lofied or housed.”’ 


It appears from the experiment of Gorham Parsons, 


Esq., [see page 74 of to-day’s paper,] that the Baden | 


corn, under that gentleman’s skillful treatment, grew 
very large, but is late, and it is doubtful whether it will 
The 
same thing would take place in all southern corn Prob- 


ripen sufficiently to germinate another season. 


ably our shortest as well as surest way to improve our 
northern corn, would be to pl int the Lathrop, the Dut- 
ton, the Canadian, or some other early sort of corn, and 


improve it by selecting the best samples, and adopting 


| the same process, so successfully pursued by Mr Baden, 


corn to ils high state of perfection, by carefully select- 
a a } 


ing the best seed in the field, for a long course of years, | 


é : | 
having especial reference to those stalks which produc- 


ed the most ears, 


made a re-selection, taking enly that which appeared 


When the corn was busked, I then | 


| 


sound and fully ripe, having a regard to the deepest and | 


best color, as well as to the size of the cob 
spring, before shelling the corn, | examined it again, 
and selected that which was the best in all respects.— 
In shelling the corn, I omitted to take the irregular ker- 
nels at both the large and smal!) ends. 


In the | 


I have careful- 


ly followed this mode of selecting seed corn for twenty- | 
; on Wednesday the 20th inst., at the new and spacious 


two or twenty-three years, and still continue to do so.— 
When ] first commenced, it was with a common kind 


of corn, for there were po other iv this part of the coun- 


try. If any other person undertook the same experi- | 


mert I did not hear of it; | do not believe others ever 
exercised the patience to brivg the experiment to the 
present state of perfection. At first 1 was troubled to 


find stalks with even treo good ears on them, perhapg 


one good ear and one small one, or one good ear and a} 


“nubbin.’’ It was severz! years before I could discoy- 


er iwnuch benefit resulting from my efforts 


length the quality and quantity began to impreve, and 


as above detailed. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Sept. 9, 1837. 


I7In consequence of the great length of the report 


on fruits, it will be omitted till next week. 


P. S. The usual exhibition of fruits at the hall of the | 


Society, is to be omitted on Saturday next; this is to 
give place to the annual Exhibition, which commences 
hall of the Society, No. 23 Tremont Row. Gentlemen 
are respectfully requested to forward specimens of ev- 
ery rare and valuable horticultural production, at an 
early hour on that morning, or on a previous day. 


4 WM. KENRICK. 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The contributions of Dantias, by Messrs Wilder, 


| Hovey, Sweetser, Johnson, Breck, Mason, Carter, Me 


however, at 


Intire, Marphy, and Walker, were more extensive than 


at any former exhibition during the present season ;— 


| 
At present | 


do not pretend tolay up any seed, withoat it comes from | 


ly plant the | 
corn about the first of May, and place the hills five feet | 


that there was no! 


1 have supplied many friends | 


some of the specimens were extremely fine. The fol- 
lowing we consider as extra fine specimens, viz: 

In Col. Wilder’s collection of upwards of 100 speci- 
| nens—Me Kenzies Contender, Lady of the Lake, Con- 
| queror of Kurope, Desdemona, Stone's Yellow Perfec- 
tion, Lavinia, and Apollo. 

By the Messrs Hovey & Co., ina fine collection of 
about 100 specimens,—Victoria, Reform, Mrs Broad- 
head, Hermione, Warminster Rival, Dodd's Mary, and 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

In MrS. 


Sweetser’s stand of 72 specimens,—Crite- 


rion, King of Dahlias, Paragon, Hebe and Napoleon. 


In 40 specimens by Mr S.R_ Johnson,—Cross's yel- 
| low, Apollo, Augusta and the Countess of Liverpool. 

In Mr W. E. Carter's collection, of upwards of 30 va- 
rieties,—Wilimot’s superb, King of the Whites, Lord 
Liverpool and Queen of Dahlias. 
| In Mr Melnti-e’s collection of 40 specimens—Juliet, 
| Red Rover, Well’s Dictator, and Stone’s Yellow Per- 
| fection. 
| In selecting the above, we wish it understood by all 
the cultivators, that there were many other specimens, 
in each of the collections, deserving of a particular no- 
tice, but which we refrain giving, least our report be too 
| long for the Farmer, 
} From Messrs Winship, by Mr E. A. Story,—Tue- 
lcrum frutescens, Psoralea aphylla Acacia, Chrysosta- 
| chys or Golden spiked Acacia, Hemerocallis Juponica, 
Lobelia Speciosa, Gloxinia Speciosa, Astrantia major— 
several new annuals, 

Rises by Mr 8. R Johnson—viz. var: Parisian Belle, 
Hymerrian Tea, Triumph d’Arcole. 

by J. 


| nias of sorts; double asters of sorts ; sweet peas of sorts ; 


> . ‘ ° . = 9 Zi 
jreck & Co.—Senecio elegans of sorts; 41n- 


Coreopsis of sorts; Mourning bride, &c. 

| By Mr Wilder,—a variety of Roses, some of which 
were very beautiful. 

| Bouquets—by Mr Mason and Mr D. Murphy. 

| For the Committee. 

S. WALKER, Chairman 


sti 5 ae 
| Massachusetts Horticultural Society's Rooms, No. 25 


Tremont Row, nearly opposite the Savings Bank. 


i? The Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, will take place at their new Rooms, 
25 Tremont Row, nearly opposite the Savings Bank, 
on Wednesday, 20th inst. and the three following days 
! Contributors are 


(For particulars see advertisement.) 
| respectfully informed that there will be no exhibition 


of Fruits or Flowers on Saturday next, 16th inst. 


S. WALKER. 





Fanevit Hart Vecetasre Marxet.— Wednesday, 
| Sept. 13, 1837.—String Beans 20 cts, a peck, Shell beans 
18 to 10 cents a quart; Broad Windsor Beans 20 cents 
do; Cucumbers 6 1-4 cts. a dozen; do. for Pickies, 17 
cents per hundred ; Peppers 4 to 5 cents per Ib; Green 
Corn 10 cents a dozen ; Tomatoes 50 to 75 cents per 
bushel; Fruit of Evg Plants 25 cents per dozen; Caul- 
iflowers 12 1-2 to 15 cents a head ; Brocoli 12 1-2 to 20 
cents each ; Beets, Carrots, Turnips, &c., 3 to6 cents a 

bunch; Red and Yellow Onion $1,00 per bushel ;— 


| White Onions $1,25 do.; Potatoes 50 cents a bushel ;— 
Sweet Potatoes $2 50 per bushel ; Winter and Valpa- 


raso Squash, 2 to 3 cents per Ib.; Cabbages 950 to 75 


cents per dozen; Celery 6 to 12 cts. a bunch. 

Fruit.—Apples 25 to 37 1-2 cents per peck ; Pears 50 
lcents a peck ; Peaches 12 to 50 cents a dozen; Berries 
10 to 12 1-2 cents a quart; Barberries $1,50 per bush- 
el; Plums 17 to 25 cents a quart; Grapes 79 cents to 
$1,00 per Ib. ; Melons 12 1-2 to 75 cents apiece. 
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Crop Croaking.—'This vocation seems to be atan end, | 


for the present. We have, a very general consent that 
the crops are assuming the promise of a fair average. 


We have at this time, very favorable weather. 





HORTICULTURAL EXHUIBILION. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held at the Society's new Rooms, No. 23, 
Tremont Row, (near ly opposite the Savings Bank.) on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday Friday and Saturday, 20th, 21st, 22d and 
23d of September. An Address by the Hon. Win Lincoln, 
of Worcester, will be delivered at 12 o’clock on Wednesday. 

The members of the Massachusetts Horticu!tural Society, 
and the public generaily, are respectiully invited to cont ibute 
choice and rare specimens of Fruits and Flowers for the ex- 
hibition; and to send the same to 23, ‘T'remont Row, on Mon- 
day or Tuesday,18th or 19th inst. where Committees will be 
in attendance to receive them, and will retain the same subject 
to the order of the contributors. 


The Committee of Arrangements have great pleasure in sta- | 


ting that they hope, with the aid and assistance of their friends, 
to be able to make a better display of the productions of Flo- 
ra and Pomona, than they have done on any former occasion. 

Members of the Society will receive their tickets on appli- 
cation to the Chairman of the C, of A. 

Season tickets, and tickets for a single admittance, may be 
had at the door during the exhibition. 

Per order S. WALKER, 
Chairman Com. of Arr. 
Sept. 14, 1837. 10 


A CARD. 
J. R. NeweE Lt would inform his patrons and the public, 
that he has disposed of all his interest in the Agricultural 
Warehouse, to Joseph Breck & Co. In taking leave of 
business he has so long conducted, he desires to express his 
gratitude to his customers and friends, for their liberal patron- 
age. As he retires from an employment, which has been so 
connected with Agriculture, he hopes that, by the improve- 
ment and inventions of many valuable implements, he has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the advancement and prosper- 
ity of the agricultural ‘nterests of our country. 
“Boston, August 15, 1837. 


ACARD. 

The Subscribers hereby give notice that they have purchas- 
ed of J. R. Newell, Esq., bis extensive stock of Agricultural 
Implements and Tools, which, with the additions about to be 
made 
country. The Establishments heretofore known as the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and New England Seed Store, are now 
united; and we trust will continue to form one of the most in- 
teresting places of resort to all who are directly or indirectly, 
interested in agriculture. Strangers are invited to call and 
examine the establishment. We shall be happy to receive for 
deposit and examination, or for sale, any new and valuable 
invention of implements or tools of any description. 

Catalogues of the abov Implements and Seeds are deliv- 
ered gratis at the establishment. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

Boston, August 16, 1837. 

GARDENER WANTED. 

A gentleman in Columbus, Ohio, wishes to engage a prac- 
tical Gardener, who understands his business, and who prac 
tises Sobriety aud industry, to manage a Nursery and Green 
House. To a person of this dc scription, a pe rinanent situa- 
tion will be given. Inquire of JOSEPH BRECK & Co., 
No. 52 North Market st. Boston. 

GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION, 

A young man with a small family, who can procure 
recommendations from his employers, would like a situation 
as a gardener. lnquire of JOSEPH BRECK & Co., No. 
52 North Market st. Boston. 


good 


LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED, 
This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, ad 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
Im this viemily, 
For the ensuing season the price will be 1educed to 
"Twentylive dollars per ton, at the mill, or 
dollars per ton in Boston, 
Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Mep- 
ford, at the GEV. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Medford 


Twentyseven 


mill, 


» 227 
April 26, 1837, 


PUMPS. PUMPs, 

A splendid artic'e just received at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. This PUMP 
is on the rotary principal and answers the purpose ag a ste- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to almost any dis- 
tance and in case of fire can be used as an engine, the most 
perfect article of the kind ever invented. 


Aug. 16, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK D CO. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported tor the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending August 19. 


AuGust, 1837. |7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind 
Sunday, 20 | 56 | 76 | 66 | N. FE. 
Monday, 21 | 50 |; 7 | 60 | W.E. 
Tuesday, 22 52 | 76 | 64 | S.W. 
Wednesday, 23; 50 | 70 | 56 | W. 

huraday, 24| 46 | 74 | 64 S. W. 
Fria ‘Vv, 25 40 | 70 60 i; W. 
Saturday, 26 | 48 | 74 | G4 | Ww. 





| INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT 
GARDENS, &e. 


EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
| above busine ss, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

fF All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctual, 
| attended to. July 26. 


LOU DON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


For sale at the Agricultaral Warehouse, Loudon’s Garden- 

j} ing, 1,270 pages, with over a thousand ne atly executed en 
gravings, new edition, 

Loudon’: , with nume- 

Also, 

a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which 


will be Ss rid che ip- July 12 


Agriculture, containing 1,378 pages 


rous engravings, mm itly done on wood ,—ne w edition, 


$4000 WANTED. 


Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of S3000, 


| for which interest’ will be paid semi-annually, and for which 


| ample security is offered on Real Estate , CONsisting ol House 


|} and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, de lhghtfully situ 
j 


ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times ti 


e 


amount which is now wanted. { Inquire of Messrs Jos 
Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 
June 20, uf 


will make the assortment the most complete in the | 


FOR SALE, 
1 full blood imported Dishley Ram, 1 
Dishley Ram Lamb, 2 


6 Irish ewes 2 
5 Ewe Lambs and 2 yearling Ewes, }-2 Dishle y and 1 2 Ir sh 


o. Ewe, 1 full blood 


years old, 2 Ram Lambs, 


blood, all large anp beautiful. To be seen on the farm of B 


SHURTLEFP, Jn. Chelsea, Mass 


TO FARMERS 
A pers« 


business 


1 who having had some knowledge of the farming 


wishes to extend his pract« il kKnowledec of the 


same, offers his services to those who may wush to « mploy lor 


one or more years after the first of October next. Address | 
J. M. through the New England Fariner 
STRAW CUTTER 
Just received a good supply of Greei s Patent Straw 
(*utter, one f the most perfect machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been iviroduced for the purpose, for sale il 
th Acricu iural Warehouse No 5] and 2 North Market 
= t JOSEPH BRECK AND CO 


HOP BAGS. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 


| sale by GEO, L. STEARNS & Co 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 
June 27. epistf 
| GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 


Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT 
July 5. No. 7, Commercial Whf. 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION 
Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. 
ith Ed tion. 


Apri 19. 


By Dr Caustic 


For sale at the New bugland Seed Store, 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jost pulslishe d and for sale, the 7th edit on of this valuable 
ail poputar work, price $1. 
Seca Store, St North Market Street, up starrs. 


April 26. 


| 
} 
| 


For sale at the New England 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GPheaAT CAKE, WEEKLY 
rROM T 
APPLES bare ; 200 2 25 
Brans, white, . . ‘ F ushe 1 37 1 75 
DEREF. ness rre 1475 1500 
No.1 1275 1300 
prime, : ; 7, 900 
}RESWAX, (Anmeric. n) pound .6 29 
‘ HePSS mew milk e S lv 
FRATHERS, northern, geese 
southern, geese ° MW) 45 
FLAX, American, : , , J 12 
Fisu, Cod ; , quintal| 387 342 
FLOUR, Genesee cash baere 1050 1075 
Baltimore, Howas “e : 8 25 9 50 
Baltimore, wha 825: 550 
Alexandna, . 
GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow ishe 
southern fl t \ Ww 97 99 
white, ; ‘ o0 92 
+ ama ° . 1 00 
auriey, ‘ ‘ . 
Vats, northern t ( aes 110 
na , , — uM) Tt 
fF pa or om . on lo ‘i ~U00 Tbs a 18 0 20 00 
Hlonry : " . gallon me ~e 
tlops, Ist quality ‘ . pound r 
2d quality j . , 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort ~ 4 
sot ern, Ist sor , 10 
LEATHER, Philadelphia « tamage, | 9 a. 
An iat - JU 
Baltimore ( ; ar ~ 6 
ry ae ma) 28 
New York red. light 9 P 
Boston do slaughter te 22 
de rhit ' 21 22 
Lime, best sort, : cask | 89 st 
Mackerer, No. I, new, js barrel ae ad 
> B50 
Peaster Pangs, per ton of 2200 Ths cask | o & 9 RS 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel Tip ws 2 62 
cierr trom other States ‘ ee “919 26 00 
aa an 300 25 00 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, bushel | P 
Red Top, ; ' : bs 2 i) 3 00 
Hemp ; . ° ° ! 90 1 00 
Red Clover, northerz pound 9 50 97h 
Southern Clever “ 15 16 
Sitk Cocoons, (Ameri au) os bushel » 14 15 
raLLow, tried : ' : lb — $00 
TEAZLEs, Ist sort, ; pr. M. 10 
Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces pound | 
American, full blood, washed + 
do 3-4ths do se 
do 1-2 co $6 } 
do 1-4 ind common | 
( Pulled superfine 64 
~ | Ist Lambs, ° ° ’ | 
+, | do “a | 


Northeras 


a | 5 dle a | ‘ 


PROVISION MARKET 


KETAIL PRICES 
liams, northern, ‘ pound 14 15 
southern, and wester “s | 10 12 
orkK, whole hogs . “ 
PouLTry, ° ' pair 50 | 125 
Burren,({tub) . ° lk i 18 20 
ump ‘ ‘ ; 24 27 
Eaas . ° lozer 18 
PeTATORS, new bushel 37 0 
| CIDER, barre 


| 





sRIGHTON MARKET. —Morpay. Sept. 11, 1837 


we 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market this day 900 Beef Cattle, 750 Stores, 25 
yokes working Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 4500 Sheep 
and Lambs, and 340 Swine 

Prices —Beef Caitle We noticed a few extras at 
$6 50 per cwt good at $5 50, a $6 00. Second quality 
&4 20, a &) OO.- 


Stores —Sales about the same as last week 
Working Oxen —We noticed sales at $65, 70, 90, 100, 
110, #112 50 


Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $27 50, #30 

i . . ~ “<>~ nos ¥ ’ - 4 
$31 50, $33, $37 and $45 

| Sheepand Lambs —“ Dull.” Sales at $1 25.@ 50 

os f i aot - | we 


$1 75, $2 00, S2 25, and &2 50 
Sivine.—Lots at w hoalesale & for Sows and Y for Bar 
rows. At retail Vand 10 cents 


N. B. About 200 head of cattle remain unsold 


ie Sa 


i 
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> The object of man’s existence,is set forth in’ the 
following !ines, which we copy from the Knickerbock- 
er :— 


MAN’S EXISTENCE. 


e here ~ The 


resting on its mother’s breast, 


Why are w 
While 
With feeble 
Then passeth toa better rest; 


infant wail, 


tongue begins the tale, 
A fleeting smile—a fallen tear,—- 


Why are we here why are we here ? 


Why are wehere? ‘The bud of hope, 

That springs in childhood’s happy hour, 
Lies crushed, ere yet its blossoms ope, 

Beneath dull care’s all withering power ; 
Fit emblem of man's weak career,— 
Why ure we 


here ?—why are we here? 


Why are we here? As brief'as frail 
Is man s maturity and prime ; 

Lone wand'rer down life’s stormy vale— 
Swift voyager of : 
A breath—a thought- 


fleeting time 
-and death is near ; 
Why are we here ?— why are we here ? 


are we here 


Why 


Those palsied limbs bespeak decay ; 


That silvery hair, 


Those ieeble eyeballs’ sightless glare 
Too surely tell life’s cooling day ; 
The trial o’er—man on his bier;— 
Why are we here ?—why are we here ? 

Why are we here? Behold yon star 
In splendor beaming o’er the sea! 

E’en thus the souls of virtue are, 

When purged from earth, from sorrow free ; 
in heaven no sorrow can appear,— 


For this we're here—for this we’re bere 


Why are we here ? Who could but choosé 
Though thrice earth's cares beset the road, 

To toil life’s chequer'd journey through, 
And dwell eternally with God ? 

To fit us for that glorious sphere,— 

For this we're here—for this we’re here ! 





True Brapiers iN 1746.—The 
QIst anniversary of the massacre of the Bradleys 
by the Canada Indians at Rumford, (now Con- 
cord, N. H.) 1746, was celebrated by the citi- 
zens of ( Yoneord, on ‘Tuesday last, with appropri- 
ate services. A monument was erected to their 
memory, an address was pronounceit by Mr Asa 
MeFarlan, and the services interspersed with odes 
written by Messrs Pierpout and Kent for the oc- 
casion, ‘lhe reader of the history of New Hamp- 
shire, need not the dangers to 
which the frontier provine»s were exposed a cen- 
tury ago, from attacks from the savage foe, The 
massacre of Jonathan and Samuel Bradley, Bean, 
Peters and Luffkin upon the morning of August 
llth, (newstyle 22d) on the road from Concord 
to Hopkinton was one of the most disastrous and 
bloody events that signalized the opening of the 
French war. It is meet that the descendants of 
those who were called upon to suffer in those per- 
hey-day of 


MassACRE OF 


be reminded of 


jlous days, should now, in the 


| 


} 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iis an 
fore ite journal, that an imports unt discovel y 
lithe attainment of this object, 


| 


| balls, 





their! 


| bers of 


i lishment of 


———— — — 


peace and prosperity, cherish the memories an@ | fron: March 8, 1702, to Aug. Pe 14.—5. Vieto- 


names of their brave ancestors. 
Claremont Eagle. 
Rust in Jron.—We are not aware that it has 


been satisfactorily accounted for, why iron which 
is in use, although exposed to a damp atmosphere, 


is not affected by rust, while iron similarly 


ted, and which remains undisturbed, is almost uni- 


formly affected by it. ‘This difference is striking- 


ly exhibited in the comparative effect on the iron 


of rail roads in use, and notin use, Not only 


CXPOs- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


the rails which are in use, but the chains to which | 
| of spirits has been at most, not more than one 


they are attached, and which are never touched 
by the wheels, are equally protected. 
has been attributed to electricity, 
We cannot say. 

the art of effectually protecting iron from rust 
important desiradatum. We 
, for 
has been 


Paris. [tis stated that Mr Sorel has found out a 


means, by galvanizing iron, to prevent its under- } 


going the process of oxidation. 


is given of his method, which seems to be a se- 


eret, but that a galvanized powder is employed. 
the Society for Eneouragement of Art, 
have fully confirmed the statemeuts of Mr Sorel, 
and that there is a strong hope that his’ process 
may be applied to every species of iron employed 
or in the arts, however large, which 
Cannon- 


in machinery 


it is desirable from rust. 


themselves, 


to preserve 


and even the cannon may be 


preserved ; and 
it woul. the French 
only the cannon-balls whieh are rusted away ip 
twenty years, saved from the effect of the air.— 
Watch springs and jewelry of polished steel, are 
sail to have remained perfectly bright, though | 
they were a long time immersed in water, satura- 
ted with the galvanic powder. ‘The experiments 
of Sir Humphrey Davy in prese rving copper from | 
the effeets of salt water by ga'vanism, are noticed, 
and these experiments give countenance to the 
statement that it may be possible, by galvanisim, 
to guard iron from rust.— Boston dr. 


cause to Government were 


Christianity has done more than all things to 
determine the character «nd direction of our pres- 
ent civilization ; and who can question or over- 
look the tendency and design of religion ? Christ- 
ianity has no plainer purpose, than to unite all 
men as brethren, to make man unutterably dear to 
man, to pour contempt on outward distinctions, to 
raise the fallen, to league all in efforts for the cle- 
vation of all, Under its influence, the differences 
of nations and rank are softening. ‘To the estab- 
a fraternal relation among men, the 
commerce, education of the 
tending. Who cannot see 
this mighty movement of Who is 
so blind as to call ita temporary impulse ? Who 
so daring, so impious, as to strive to arrest it ?— 


Channing. 


literature, 
Christian world are 


science, 


Providence ? 


The following have been Queens of England 
by their own right since the Conquest:—]. Ma- 
ry; reigned from July 6, 1553, to November 6, 


b] 
1558.—2. Elizabeth; reigned from November 7, 


1558, to March 25, 1603.—3. Mary ; reigned from 
Feb. 13,1689,to March 8,1792,—4. Anne; reigned 


No description 
‘ j 5 
| principles 


| It is affirme.! that the experiments of several mem- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


learn from a} 


nai in | 


| 


} 


with what truth | 


| 


ria, began to reign June 20, 1837. By courtesy, 
there are two Queens of England at the present 


| time, namely: Victoria, the Queen Regnante ; and 


i 
Adelaide, the Queen Dowager.—Salem Gaz. 





Progress or TemPpeRance.—It appeared at the 
| anniversary of the American Temperance 
Union, in New York, the Newark Adverti- 
ser, that during the last ten years, the a 
tion of ardent spirits in the United S 
sened one half, 


ate 


says 


s has les 
notwithstanding the vast increase 


S-ates 


of our population—that the foreign importation 


This e‘tect | haJf what it was before, while the home manu- 


facture has been diminished at least three fourths, 
that at least one half the fires burning in distiller- 
ies, have been put out: and that in the State of 
New York alone, not more than 290 out of 1,149 
establishments of this kind, which existed ten 
now in Operation ; that notwith- 
standing many undeniable cases of relapse, 15,000 
reformed inebriates are among the 
the effects of the 


years ago, are 
monuments of 


benign spread of temperance 





Fortyseven young gentlemen received the de- 


gree of *“ A, B.” at the late Commencement at 


| Cambridge. 


a statement is made of the saving | 
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| wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand, 








Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 


This appavatus has been found ve.y useful in small fam- 
ies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coflee-drink, cook oysiers, &c., m their own apartinents wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. Itis very convenient 
in public houses, coflee-houses, and other places where it is 
Be sides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurs. lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases will be fou md the most econom- 


| ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 
' 


} 


} ton, 
| office of the 
} Street, 


| 
| 


| 


| when 


This apparatus has been much used and highly recom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
whose certificates of approb ation may be seen at the 
New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market 
where the apparatus is for sale. It may also he 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
sold, coutaining an ¢ xplanation of its principies and 
| particular directions lor its use, &e. 
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ductiou of 50 cents. 
{(7No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
| peing made in advaunee. 
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